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GRAMMAR UP TO DATE 1 



By Olive M. Sutherland 
Northwestern High School, Detroit 



The wording of the subject of this paper is indeed ambiguous, 
for by "grammar up to date" you may understand a method of 
teaching syntax ultra-novel and modern, quite modish, in fact, 
while, on the other hand, it may be interpreted as a thoroughly 
logical method intimately correlated day by day with the reading 
done in class and, consequently, actually and literally "up to 
date." Whether, then, you wish to put the first interpretation 
upon the wording of my text and call the scheme I am going to tell 
you about " a fad and a whim," or whether you are more charitable 
and choose to look upon it with me as a certain step in the upward 
climb toward saner Latin teaching, I beg of you, suspend ultimate 
judgment until you have tested the theory to see if it works. 

Last year I had the pleasure of reviewing Professor Bezard's 
Comme apprendre Latin a nos fits, and mentioned in brief a syn- 
tactical notebook which he calls one of the "tools of labor" in the 
successful Latin class. Since that time Professor Bezard has 
generously sent me through the kindness of Professor Kelsey a copy 
of such a notebook. It is this notebook whose use I have been 
asked to explain to you in greater detail. 

The notebook itself has been edited by Remy Geant, one of the 
assistants of Professor Bezard, and contains a very systematic 
arrangement of all the principles of Latin syntax. These are 
printed in tabulated form, each followed by a few illustrations, 
brief and to the point, on the alternate pages of the notebook. 
Opposite each printed page is a blank one reserved for illustrations 
taken from the pupil's daily reading. Of course, all the Latin 
sentences, both those on the printed pages and those culled from 
the daily reading, are carefully and accurately translated into the 
mother tongue and must be learned by heart. 

1 Read at the Michigan Classical Conference, March 29, 1916. 
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Now a few words about the general arrangement of the book. 
It is as a whole divided into four main divisions: Part I dealing 
with the different parts of speech, Part II with the elements of the 
clause, Part III with the elements of the sentence, and Part IV 
with indirect discourse, while at the end of the book there are 
several blank sheets reserved for idioms not provided for elsewhere. 

A brief survey of Part II will serve to give some idea of the 
conciseness of the arrangement. The whole framework of the 
clause is shown to depend upon two primary principles, that of 
agreement and that of the complementary relationship. A con- 
densed form of the outline is as follows: 

I. Agreement of words 

1. Appositive 

2. Adjective 

3. Relative pronoun 

II. Subject 

1. Subject in the nominative case 

2. Subject in the accusative case 

3. Infinitive as subject 

4. Agreement of subject and predicate 

III. Attribute 

1. Attribute of subject 

2. Attribute of object 

3. Equivalents of attribute 

a) Genitive in predicate 

b) Ablative of quality 

IV. Complement of noun 

1. Limiting genitive and equivalents 

2. Genitive of material and equivalents 

3. Genitive of quality 

4. Partitive genitive 

V. Complement of pronoun 

1. Genitive, Mud Socratis 

2. Partitive genitive, Quis vestrum? 

3. Complement of neuter pronoun, Quid novi? 

VI. Complement of adjective 

1. Genitive 

2. Greek accusative 

3. Dative 

4. Ablative 
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5. Genitive or ablative 

6. Supine 

VII. Complement of comparative and superlative 
VIII. Complement of adverb 
IX. Complement of interjection 

1. Accusative 

2. Dative 

X. Complement of verb 

Under X are grouped, of course, the large number of infinitive 
and subjunctive constructions which puzzle and confuse the ordi- 
nary high-school student. 

The first impression one gains from the book as a whole is its 
simplicity. There is not a rule, stated as such, anywhere between 
its two covers, but everywhere example after example proving 
those principles which make it possible for rules to be made. 

The second excellency noted after a more careful study of this 
outline of syntax is its completeness and its conciseness. If it is 
possible to obtain anywhere a comprehensive view, literally speak- 
ing, of language structure as a whole, one surely can have it here 
by merely letting the eye travel over the left-hand pages of this 
notebook. If this, then, were the only use such a book might 
afford, would it not be of inestimable value in teaching our pupils 
that grammar is not the mere mechanical scheme they often under- 
stand it to be, but the natural and necessary framework underlying 
all coherent thought and withal a thoroughly sane and logical 
process of relating ideas, one to the other? 

The third, but by no means the least, value of the book lies in 
the fact that the pupil, in learning by heart sentence after sentence 
in Latin, with its accompanying translation, chosen from the text 
which he is reading, and illustrating some particular principle 
of syntax, is gaining more real knowledge of the Latin language 
than he would be by writing a weekly "prose" paper in which the 
point of emphasis is, say, the gerund and its uses, only one example 
of which he has come across in his entire week's reading. 

I greatly regret that this book by Mr. Geant, since it is written 
in French, cannot be used as it is in a classroom of English-speaking 
pupils. Until the time comes, however, when we may be so fortu- 
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nate as to obtain an English translation of the book, I am of the 
opinion that much can be accomplished through an adaptation of 
some of its most salient features. 

We cannot, I believe, be too particular in insisting upon that 
accurate and intelligent knowledge of syntax which is absolutely 
essential to an appreciative and accurate translation of any passage 
of classical Latin. We have retained the time-old custom of 
writing Latin "prose" because we thought it would bring about 
this result, yet many of us are finding it extremely disappointing 
in this respect. It is in connection, then, with this "knotty" prob- 
lem of "prose" composition that I am hoping to find Mr. Geant's 
book a valuable auxiliary. 

My plan is as yet in such a formative stage that I hesitate to 
speak of it at all until from my rather vague, but, I hope, grow- 
ing ideas some sort of satisfactory system has been evolved. 
Yet I may say that we have in our Caesar class tried as much 
as possible to make of our composition book a substitute for 
Geant's notebook by pasting in blank pages after the various prose 
lessons. On these, typical sentences from the text in Caesar have 
been written and later learned together with their translations. 
Furthermore, because there is surely that finer appreciation of a 
language which he only can obtain who has tried to make that 
language a medium for the expression of real thought, original 
compositions in Latin have been assigned instead of the sentences 
in the composition book. Let us hope that the boy who was 
laughed at for calling the lunchroom of the school the locus edens 
has a better idea of the difference between "eating" as a present 
active participle and as a verbal noun than if he had written two 
"prose" papers one week apart, in the first of which, judging from 
the introductory references, he knew he must translate all "ing" 
forms with the gerund, and in the second with active participles. 

We are indeed grateful for the inspiration and help which has 
come to us from our fellow-teachers in another land, and with them 
would work out, as far as in us lies, the solution of these vital 
problems, progressing day by day, discarding, if need be, yester- 
day's plan and formulating in the clearer light of today's experience 
tomorrow's scheme. 



